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Statement of Problem 

The purpose of this project was to develop a curriculum that can be utilized to teach an 
historical perspective of racial profiling in the post 9/11 era at the undergraduate and 
post-graduate levels. The course outlines the significance and parallels between the racial 
profiling of Japanese Americans during World War II, the pre-9/11 profiling of African 
Americans and Hispanics, and the post-9/11 profiling of Muslims, Arabs, and South 
Asians. 


Sources of Data 
Internet reviews of undergraduate and post-graduate syllabi instruction guides from 
similar courses offered at other academic institutions, peer-reviewed academic journals, 
trade publications, documentaries, and a formal interview with a criminal justice anti- 
terrorism expert. 


Conclusions Reached 

The study of racial profiling prior to and post 9/11 will benefit criminal justice students at 
any academic institution by exposing them to the biases that may be hidden in the 
policies that are implemented in police administrations and governmental institutions. 
The course will also provide the students with a clearer perspective of the effects of racial 
profiling on the African-American, Hispanic, and Muslim, Arab, and South Asian 
communities. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 
Purpose of the Study 

Since the mid-1980s the term, racial profiling has prompted images of African- 
American and Hispanics being targeted by law enforcement officers while driving. The 
practice was so common; it soon became synonymous with the term “driving while black 
(brown)” or “DWB.” The term has since taken on another meaning in the post-9/11 era as 
Muslims, Arabs, and South Asians have become the profiling targets. 

Following the September 11, 2001 terrorist’s attacks on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon, a more aggressive approach to combat terrorism was enacted by 
Congress at the behest of the President. The Uniting and Strengthening America by 
Providing Appropriate Tools Required to Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism (Congress, 
107", 2001) was implemented providing the executive branch of the government, wide- 
ranging power and minimal oversight, in the name of national security (Cainkar, 2004). 
Prior to its enactment, the controversial measure had limited input from U.S. Citizens. 

The purpose of this thesis project is to design an undergraduate and post-graduate 
course curriculum that may be utilized in a community college or four-year university. 
The course will provide the criminal justice students with An Historical Perspective of 
Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era. The primary focus of this course will be the 
historical basis of racial profiling in the United States and the present systematic and 


pervasive illegal practices of targeting, questioning, and arresting of minority group 


members by law enforcement officials based solely on their suspected involvement in 
criminal activity, and other biases that affect law enforcement agencies or governmental 
policies’ following the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks (Harris, 2002). 

The lessons provided as part of this course are rooted in the Expressive Harm 
Thesis (Risse & Zeckhauser, 2004). The Expressive Harm Thesis is a causal thesis, which 
holds that the harms of profiling are generally caused by factors other than racial 
profiling. Its implication is that the harms peculiar to racial profiling are smaller than one 
might have supposed and, consequently, that it may be easier to justify racial profiling 
than one might have expected (Risse & Zeckhauser). 

This course will enhance the undergraduate and post-graduate criminal justice 
students’ historical understanding of the implications of racial profiling, its biases, the 
applications that are presently being applied within the United States, the dramatic 
changes that occurred following the post 9/11 era, and the measures implemented to 
combat its effects in contemporary police administrations and government institutions. 

Definition of Terms 

This course does not use difficult language and the concepts and ideas are 
relatively easy to grasp and are presented in a manner consistent with law enforcement. 
However, some terms need clarification for the user. 

Racial Profiling 
“Any police-initiated action that relies on race, ethnicity, or national origin and 


not merely on the behavior of the individual” (Lever, 2007, p. 20). 


Post 9/11 

Events that occurred following the terrorist bombings on September 11, 2001. 
USA Patriot Act 

A law constructed by the Attorney General and the President granting the 

President exclusive power to enhance law enforcement and investigatory tools, 

which included domestic security, increased electronic procedures, International 

Money Laundering Abatement, and Anti-Terrorism Act. The law was signed by 

the President on October 26, 2001, following approval by the 107" Congress. 

Organization of the Project 

The lesson plans established in this thesis project designate how instruction is to 
be accomplished. The students shall be introduced to a conceptual framework for 
understanding the history, theory, and dynamics of racial and ethnic profiling, crime, and 
criminal justice policy. The presentation of a commonly accepted definition of racial 
profiling, will allow the students to begin to explore its early origins such as, the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, the Fugitive Slave Acts (1793 & 1850), the WW II Japanese 
Internment Act (Executive Order 9066), the rights of the Fourth (4) and Fourteenth 
(14) Amendments, including the Equal Protection Clause, the present immigration 
debate, the Uniting and Strengthening America by Providing Appropriate Tools Required 
to Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism States Passenger and Transport (Congress, 107", 


2001/2004), and the post 9/11 effect on the Muslims, Arabs, and South Asian 


communities. 


Chapter 2 
REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

Blacks and Hispanics have long felt the effects of racial profiling and the use of 
disproportionate and aggressive policing tactics in their communities before it was 
exposed in the early 1990s. Following the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks on the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon, a new wave of racial profiling has emerged that 
targets and includes the Muslims, Arabs, and the South Asian populations. 

Racial profiling evolved from a criminal profiling psychology that was utilized by 
law enforcement personnel to determine the characteristics associated with either a 
particular crime or group of crimes to develop a profile of someone likely to engage in 
illicit behavior. Harris (2002) states that if the characteristics of the profile correlate with 
criminal behavior, the assumption is that there’s a high probability that someone 
matching the profile will be engaged in crime (Harris, 2002). 

During the early 1980s, the United States endured a remarkable increase in the 
use and sale of narcotics. In response, the Federal Government appointed a “Drug Czar” 
who’s stated goal was to establish policies, priorities, and objectives to eradicate illicit 
drug use, manufacturing, trafficking, drug-related crime and violence, and drug-related 
health consequences in the U.S. Subsequently, new sentencing guidelines were 
established requiring prison time to be determined by the weight of the amount of drugs 
involved and mandating federal prisoners to serve 85 percent of their sentence (Merritt, 


2004). 


The next logical steps for law enforcement agencies in their “war on drugs,” was 
the transition from criminal profiling to the application of racial profiling, or defined, the 
development of characteristics of individuals likely to engage in illicit narcotics behavior. 

Although several definitions of racial profiling exists, for the purposes of this 
review, the one provided by Annabelle Lever in her article What’s Wrong with Racial 
Profiling will be utilized. In the article, Lever (2007) evaluates and challenges Risse & 
Zeckhauser’s development of the Expressive Harm Thesis, while accepting their 
definition of racial profiling as “any police-initiated action that relies on race, ethnicity, 
or national origin and not merely on the behavior of the individual” (p. 20). Further, the 
two types of profiling established are characterized as post-crime profiling and 
prospective or preventative profiling (also see Risse & Zeckhauser, 2004). 

The Expressive Harm Thesis is established as a causal thesis, which claims that 
the harms of profiling are generally caused by factors other than racial profiling. Its 
implication is that the harms peculiar to racial profiling are smaller than one might have 
supposed and, consequently, that it may be easier to justify racial profiling than one 
might have expected (Risse & Zeckhauser, 2004). 

Post-crime profiling utilizes a witness description account of a suspect that has 
actually committed a crime, such as a teller’s description of a bank robber. Prospective or 


preventative profiling creates a profile based on statistical evidence of persons who are 


likely to commit a crime, and then uses this information to initiate police stops and 


searches. Its aims, therefore, are to prevent crime-if possible by catching criminals before 
they are actually able to carry out their nefarious plans (Lever, 2007). 

Within that context, the application of the post 9/11 law enforcement in response 
to Muslims and Arabs was initially post-crime profiling, and later evolved into the 
prospective and preventative practices. 

The Origins of Profiling 

The origins of racial profiling have a long history in the United States. Examples 
include the Alien and Sedition Acts, the Fugitive Slave Acts (1793 & 1850), the 4" and 
14" Amendments to the U.S. Constitution (Constitution of the United States, 2007), the 
Equal Protection Clause, the WW II Japanese Internment Act (Executive Order 9066), 
and the pre-9/11 profiling of African-Americans and Hispanics. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts 

Passed in 1798, the Alien and Sedition Acts is constructed of four separate laws 
designed to protect the United States from alien citizens of enemy powers from 
conducting seditious acts against the Government. During this period the United States 
was involved in an undeclared naval conflict with France called the Quasi-War. The laws 
immediately came under fire as unconstitutional, and designed as an infringement upon 
individual rights and the rights of the individual states. The Alien and Sedition Acts 
includes: The Naturalization Act, The Alien Friends Act, The Alien Enemies Act, and the 
Sedition Act (Restrictions on Civil Liberties, 2005). The Acts became a major political 


issue in the elections of 1798 and 1800. One act — the Alien Enemies Act — is still in force 


in 2008, and is frequently enforced during wartime. The others expired or have been 
repealed by 1802. 
The Naturalization Act (An Act to Establish a Uniform Rule of Naturalization, 1798) 

This act extended the amount of time necessary for immigrants to become 
naturalized citizens in the United States from 5 years to 14 years and was restricted to 
“free white citizens.” Its alleged that this law was passed under the guise of national 
security, however, it is now believed by historians that it was really intended to decrease 
most immigrants’ voters, namely the Irish and French. The law was enacted on June 18, 
1798 and repealed in 1802 (Naturalization Act, 1798). 

The Alien Friends Act (An Act Concerning Aliens, 1798) 

The act was enacted on June 25, 1798 authorized the President to apprehend and 
deport resident aliens considered “dangerous to the public safety of the United States” 
(Alien Act, 1997, J 1). The act was created in fear of French sympathizers. At the time, 
war between the U.S. and revolutionary France appeared likely. The act was designed to 
control the activities of all foreigners. The law was written with a two-year expiration 
date. 

The Alien Enemies Act (An Act Respecting Alien Enemies, 1798) 
Enacted on July 6, 1798, it authorized the President to apprehend and deport 


resident aliens if their home countries were at war with the United States. Passed by 


Congress, Justice Joseph Story described the Alien laws this way: 


The Alien Act authorized the President to order out of the country such aliens, as 
he should deem dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States; or should 
have reasonable grounds to suspect to be concerned in any treasonable, or secret 
machinations against the government of the United States, under severe penalties 

for disobedience. (Kurland & Lerner, 1986, ¥ 50) 

The Act was immediately denounced and as it is stated to have provide too much 
power to the president and the executive branch of our government to defend the citizens 
of the United States by whatever means he deems necessary. The Aliens Act remains in 
effect today and is frequently utilized in wartime. The argument continues to rage 
regarding its constitutionality (Alien Enemies Act, 1798). 

The Sedition Act (An Act for the Punishment of Certain Crimes against the United States) 

Enacted on July 14, 1798, it determines it a crime to publish “false, scandalous, 
and malicious writing” against the government or its officials. The law was repealed on 
March 3, 1801 (Sedition Act, 1798). 

The Fugitive Slave Act 

Prior to the abolishment of slavery, southern states enacted laws to restrict the 
movement of slaves by requiring travel passes from their owners. The simple fact of the 
ethnic origin of the slaves made them easily recognizable and the high visibility provided 
the ability for the law to be enforced. It has been argued that racial profiling is a 
culmination of history in which the Government utilized its own structure of laws to 


restrict slaves by the most obvious means available, ethnic visibility. In an article by 


Larry Stokes (2007), Legislative and Court Decisions that Promulgated Racial Profiling: 
A Socio-Historical Perspective, racial profiling is defined as codified legislative and court 
decisions that targeted blacks to control them politically and socially. 

Stokes argues that it is not the racial visibility that determines racial ethnic 
groups, but rather the belief that is connected with their physical distinctness. It is a 
common perception that Blacks are the driving force in criminal activity; therefore, the 
identity of poor Blacks as criminals is so ingrained into the white consciousness that 
many whites believe that all blacks are criminals (Stokes, 2007). 

The 4" and 14” Amendments 

The 4" and 14™ Amendments of the United States Constitution serthe foremost- 
cited laws regarding civil rights in racial profiling cases. The Fourth Amendment, 
included in the Bill of Rights, protects citizens from unreasonable search and seizures. 
The 14" Amendment, was intended to obtain rights for formers slaves, requires the states 
to provide equal protection under the law to all persons (not only citizens) within their 
jurisdiction. As part of the Amendment, the Equal Protection Clause states, “no state shall 
deny...to any persons within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws” 
(Constitution of the United States, 2007). 

The Japanese American Internment 

On December 7, 1941, the attack upon Pearl Harbor led the U.S. Administration 

and the American citizens to believe that an attack upon the mainland by the Japanese 


was imminent. In response, on February 17, 1942, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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signed Executive Order 9066. The order authorized military commanders to establish 
“military areas” from which “any and all persons may be excluded.” In subsequent 
orders, citing a military necessity as justification for internment, Japanese-Americans 
were relocated to internment camps in the interior portions of the United States having 
been “excluded” from the Pacific Coast. In doing so, the Japanese-Americans were 
forced to abandon businesses, homes, and careers, suffering significant economic 
hardship (Gold, 2006). 

In Korematsu v. U.S. (1944), the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the exclusion, removal, and detention arguing that it is permissible to curtail the civil 
rights of a racial group when there is a “pressing public necessity” (Gold, 2006). In 1988 
President Ronald Reagan signed legislation, which apologized for the internment on 
behalf of the U.S. government. This was accompanied by the Civil Liberties Act of 1988, 
whereby the legislation stated that the government’s actions were based on “race 
prejudice, war hysteria, and a failure of political leadership” as opposed to genuine 
legitimacy (Gold, 2006). Beginning in 1990, the government paid reparations to the 
surviving internees. 

The profiling of subjects continued during the 1950s, with Senator Joseph 
McCarthy's rise to prominence. During a period of the Cold War and anti-communist 
sentiment, Senator McCarthy announced a list of alleged communist sympathizers that 
ultimately prove to be unsubstantiated. The list generated numerous investigations and 


the Senator is later censured for his conduct. 
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The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) later launched a more aggressive 
program entitled the Counter Intelligence Program (COINTELPRO). The program was 
designed to track, expose, and discredit dissidents within the United States. The program 
continued throughout the 1960s and uncovered in 1971 after leaks to the press 
(Restrictions on Civil Liberties, 2005). 

The end of the Vietnam War in the mid-1970s and the recent integration of the 
south were followed by an increasing economic boom, and it appeared that the country 
had begun to make considerable advances in racial disparity. The calm was interrupted by 
the 1979 Iran Hostage crisis and the first glimpse at a National Anti-Muslim movement. 
Exposing “Driving While Black (Brown)” 

According to Withrow (2006), the term racial profiling was first used in 1987 in 
news stories appearing in papers in San Diego and Washington, D.C., and was not used 
as a part of “routine police practices” until 1994. Harvard scholar, Henry Louis Gates Jr. 
is credited with coining the term driving while Black and used; it is a widely read 1995 
article in the New Yorker magazine (as cited in Withrow). 

Two particular cases were instrumental in exposing the practice of racial profiling 
and creating the term that has now become synonymous with the African-American and 
Hispanic communities. Law enforcement agencies in the States of New Jersey and 
Maryland were initial targets of those lawsuits alleging racial profiling. 

The first of these cases was the State of New Jersey v. Pedro Soto. New Jersey 


attorneys recognized “a strikingly high proportion of cases arising from stops and 


2 


searches on the New Jersey Turnpike” and sought to demonstrate how racial profiling 
was transformed from the criminal profiling technique (Harris, 2002). Initially, law 
enforcement officials adamantly denied the existence of a racial profiling policy. 
However, Dr. John Lamberth, an expert from Temple University, presented 
groundbreaking expert witness testimony, which essentially exposed the practice (as cited 
in Harris, 2002). 

Lamberth’s research sought to answer the question “Are New Jersey State 
Troopers stopping and investigating African-Americans at a disproportionate rate?” The 
research was conducted by having observers monitor the New Jersey turnpikes to 
determine the race of drivers following police initiated vehicle stops. Lamberth’s research 
concluded that Blacks comprised 73.2% of those arrested and only 13.5% of the cars 
traveling on the New Jersey Turnpike. In general, blacks were several times more likely 
to be stopped at a disproportionate rate than non-blacks (as cited in Harris, 2002). 

The second high profile case of racial profiling or driving while black occurred in 
1993, during a vehicle stop by a Maryland State Trooper of Roger Wilkins and three 
family members returning home from a funeral. Mr. Wilkins, a criminal trial lawyer from 
a prestigious firm in Washington, D.C. challenged the probable cause for the stop, and 
invoked his Fourth Amendment rights by failing to provide consent to search his vehicle. 
Undeterred, the Trooper advised that consent was not needed and that a search following 
a stop was a standard operating procedure. Subsequently, narcotic canine detection dogs 


were summoned and reportedly “alerted” or obtained the scent of narcotics from the 
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vehicle. A search was conducted with negative results (Gabbidon, Marzette, & Petersen, 
2007). 

Wilkins later filed suit and evidence was uncovered through litigation that the 
Maryland Police, as did other law enforcement agencies, had a specific racial profiling 
policy in place, as a narcotic interdiction program that targeted young black males driving 
late model vehicles (Harris, 2002). 

During this same period, the DEA was conducting a similar program entitled 
Operation Pipeline. Operation Pipeline was originally initiated by Florida County Sheriff, 
Bob Vogel, as a means of identifying characteristics of “drug couriers.” These tactics or 
“cumulative similarities” utilized methods such as driver’s demeanor, vehicle not 
registered in the driver’s name, or use of a rental car. The DEA later formalized Vogel’s 
training in videos and training manuals for police agencies nationwide. It is suggested 
that it was the DEA’s training materials that inadvertently focused law enforcement 
efforts on African-American and Hispanic males (Harris, 2002). 

After several decades of blacks and browns’ claims of racial profiling, by 1999, it 
was all but conceded when the Governor and the Attorney General of New Jersey | 
acknowledged that the State Troopers, under the pretext that traffic violations had been 
committed, racially targeted Black and Latino Drivers (Stokes, 2007). On February 27, 
2001, President Bush denounced the practice and issued a mandate to the Joint Session of 
Congress declaring that “Racial profiling is wrong and we will end it in America” 


(Department of Justice [DOJ], 2003, p. 1). Eight months later, the Bush Administration 


14 


developed and steered the USA Patriot Act through Congressional and Senate approval. 
Under the Act’s measures, the standards for racial profiling have become more stringent 
for traditional and local law enforcement officers. However, the policy of racial profiling 
remains more permissive for federal officials, where matters of national security and 
border integrity are concerned (Bumgarner, 2005). 

The Terrorism Threat 

In the aftermath of the September 11, 2001 terrorists attacks, Muslims, Arabs, and 
Asians have been included as the “other browns” specifically targeted by law 
enforcement based solely upon their ethnicity or religious affiliations. The events of that 
particular day prompted the US Government agencies to target persons of Middle Eastern 
appearance utilizing a racial descriptor without regard to the harmful effects it may have 
on American citizens who appear to be of Middle Eastern descent (Akram & Johnson, 
2002; Ashar, 2002). 

Under the USA Patriot Act, these ethnic groups have been monitored entering and 
leaving the United States and during the course of their daily activities, even though they 
have not been involved in a crime, and perhaps may even be legitimate law-abiding 
citizens of the United States. Due to the attacks, Muslims and Arabs have endured the 
brunt of hostilities of Americans Citizens and the United States Government (Ashar, 
2002). 

In a more telling example, there have been several reported incidents in which 


Middle Eastern men have been removed from commercial airliners because passengers 
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felt uncomfortable and the pilots refused to fly with them aboard. Based solely on his 
ethnic appearance, a member of President Bush’s Secret Services detail had his 
credentials openly challenged, as he attempted to board a plane. As a result of these 
practices, the term “Flying While Arab” has been introduced similarly to the term 
“Driving While Black” for African-Americans (Schulte, 2001). 

To obtain a joeal perspective on this issue, the researcher had an electronic and 
telephonic interview with Captain Michael Zeigler of The Sacramento County Sheriffs 
Department. As a Sergeant, he served as the Task Force Commander for The California 
Anti-Terrorism Information Center (CATIC), which formed immediately following the 
September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks. Captain Zeigler explains that their mission was 
tasked with identifying and investigating suspected terrorists and acts of terrorism, 
international and domestic. The task force was comprised of 13 agencies and involved 
intelligence gathering, analyzing, and disseminating the information appropriate to law 
enforcement agencies in Northern California (Captain Zeigler, personal communication, 
January 10, 2008). 

Captain Zeigler expressed that the task force policy was specifically prohibitive 
against profiling and several administrative measures were in place to legitimize targets 
of investigations. However, CATIC was inundated with tips from citizens who were 
providing information based upon race, cultural differences and religious beliefs (Captain 


Zeigler, personal communication, January 10, 2008). 
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The information gained would be legitimized using criminal, financial, and public 
record checks. If there was, a reasonable suspicion related to the information, field 
investigative techniques were deployed. These techniques may include but were not 
limited to, public video, human surveillance, or use of informants. If probable cause was 
established from the surveillance, the court orders were prepared, approved, and 
executed. These court orders would include search warrants, physical and telephonic, 
arrest warrants, financial warrants and mail covers (warrants for incoming mail and 
packages to the United States Post Office). Upon service of the warrants, if evidence was 
recovered, arrests or indictments were initiated (Captain Zeigler, personal 
communication, January 10, 2008). 

Captain Ziegler expressed that he believes most of the information from citizens 
was based upon public fear, distrust, and hate. After the creation of the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS), CATIC was integrated to supplement resources (Captain 
Zeigler, personal communication, January 10, 2008). 

In a subsequent interview of a California State University, Sacramento student of 
Persian descent and Muslim faith, he stated that he and his family have been directly 
affected by the events of 9/11, which have involved harassment at airports to incidents in 
public. He indicated that his father has ceased using his first name of Mohamed to his 
middle name of Ishmael, to limit the scrutiny of being too Muslim. 

Additionally, the Los Angeles Police Department is presently utilizing their 


counter-terrorism bureau to begin mapping the city of its Arab and Muslim citizens, in 
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what has been describe by department officials as an attempt to thwart radicalization. The 
measures are encountering strict opposition by Muslim leaders and the ACLU 
(MacFarquhar, 2007). 

Post 9/11 and the USA Patriot Act 

Following the September 11, 2001 terrorist bombing of the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon, the American Government acted swiftly in implementing tools to 
immediately combat terrorism, and identify the perpetrators of the horrid act. Devising 
the USA Patriot Act, the power was exclusively granted to the President of the United 
States, to enhance law enforcement investigatory tools, which included domestic security, 
increased electronic surveillance procedures, International Money Laundering Abatement 
and Anti-Terrorist Act, and numerous other authorities. 

The USA Patriot Act, an acronym for Uniting and Strengthening America by 
Providing Appropriate Tools Required to Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism (Congress, 
107", 2001/2004) and a revision in 2004 enacted by the U.S. Congress and the U.S. 
House of representatives, has been one of the single most important acts of legislation to 
affect American citizens and aliens, at home and abroad. 

The USA Patriot Act was devised and written by then Attorney General John 
Ashcroft. The Patriot Act was signed by the President on October 26, 2001, less than six 
weeks after the bombing. Some of the key components of the act are as follows 
(Congress 107", 2001/2004): 


I. Enhancing Domestic Security against Terrorism 
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Il. Enhanced Surveillance Procedures 

II. —_ International Money Laundering Abatement and Anti-Terrorist Financing 

IV. Protecting the Border 

V. Removing Obstacles to Investigate Terrorism 

VI. Providing for Victims of Terrorism, Public Safety Officers, and their 

Families 

VII. Increased information Sharing for Critical Infrastructure Protection 

VIII. Strengthening the Criminal Laws Against Terrorism 

IX. Improved Intelligence 

In fact, it is argued by many civil libertarians that the USA Patriot Act has 
essentially usurped the authority of the United States Constitution, and that the basis of 
the specific racial profiling in the post 9/11 era of Muslim and Arabs are in direct 
violation of the civil rights and civil liberties (American Civil Liberties Union, 2004). 

The Arab and Muslim Effect 

Under the new Patriot Act, The National Security Entry/Exit Registration System 
(NSEERS) was implemented, to better track the whereabouts of non-immigrants. The 
Bureau of Citizenship and Immigration Services (BCIS) (formerly the Immigration and 
Naturalization Services [INS]) required all males over the age of 16 that are not currently 
permanent residents, to appear in person to a BCIS office for special registration and 
intelligence gathering purposes. This order was specific to males of Middle Eastern 


descent, and from particular Muslim countries. The intent was to establish or upgrade 
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existing databases, while verifying visas. Those individuals without valid visas were 
immediately deported, and others detained for indefinite periods, enduring questioning 
(New York Advisory Committee on Civil Rights, 2004). 

Immediately following the attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, 
incidents of threats and physical violence on Arabs and Muslims residing in the United 
States increased (Prashad, 2005). Identifiable by their traditional head wraps, turbans for 
men or hajibs for women, Muslim and Arabs were subjected to derogatory comments, 
assaults and defiling of their places of worship and ethnicity. In Chicago, the Muslim- 
Arab communities were surrounded by angry white mobs, requiring police protection. To 
stem the angry tide, some Muslim-Arabs were forced to withdraw, remain scarce, and 
limit their exposure to the public (Szremski, 2001). 

The Media Effect 

The media has also played an important role in the perception or misperception of 
Muslims and Arabs. Stein and Meeropol (2003) argue, in their article Construction of an 
Enemy, that through government targeting with media complicity, it dehumanizes 
millions of Arabs, Asians, and Muslims. Given a dehumanized enemy, bombing its cities 
and sacking its history was presented on U.S. TV as an extreme sport. The construction 
of an enemy provides an effective means of control of the domestic population, which 
visits its fears and frustrations on its Arab and Muslim neighbors. There were many 
reports that American Muslims were so disturbed by the negative backlash of 9/11 that 


many abandoned homes and business in the United States and fled across the borders to 
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Canada (Stein & Merropol, 2003). Initially, 1200 citizens and non-citizens were arrested 
and detained immediately following the 9/11 attacks. Most of the detainees were of 
Muslim and Arab descent and have been released or deported for technical visa 
violations. It is estimated that at least 100,000 Arabs and Muslims living in the United 
States have personally, experienced a legislative, administrative, or judicial measure, 
such as FBI home or work visit, visa scrutiny, or mandatory registration. As a result of 
such practices, Arab and Muslim American communities feel they have been 
marginalized as “the other” in American society (Cainkar, 2004). 

Arab and Muslim affiliates within the United States was immediately deemed 
targets based upon the context of the media’s portrayal of the events of 9/11. The 
accounts of events have cast a doubt of suspicion upon the Muslim population. During a 
recent survey, Americans surveyed supported greater scrutiny of Arabs. In doing so, the 
trust of the community is eroded and the opportunity for assistance and support is 
diminished considerably (New York Advisory Committee on Civil Rights, 2004). 

In an attempt to quell the fears following a series of violent incidents in a Chicago 
neighborhood involving Muslims and Arabs, religious leaders representing the Chicago 
Archdiocese, the Japanese American Citizens League, the Jewish-American organization, 
and Jesse Jackson of the national Rainbow Push/Coalition, have banned together at 
public appearances in an attempt to unite the fractured communities by easing the fears of 
the Muslim population. The hope is that these efforts will eventually alleviate tensions 


(Szremski, 2001). 
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Dealing With the Problem 

Opponents contend that racial profiling is an ineffective tool in law enforcement, 
as it is unfair, based upon flawed reasoning, and harmful to society. According to Pampel 
(2004), profiling studies have experienced many methodological problems and the vast 
majority is flawed. With regard to the African-American and Hispanic populations, 

the most common pattern is to collect data on traffic stops in a city, and to 

compare the percentage of minority stops to the percentage of minorities in the 

entire city. This type of approach is far too simplistic, and fails to incorporate 

information on police operational procedures. (Pampel, 2004, p. 43) 

Racial profiling incidents involving African-Americans and Hispanics have 
declined, particularly with the expanding Federal government authority regarding 
Muslims, Arabs and South Asians. 

In a 1999 and 2001 National Gallup Poll, 81% of respondents said they 

disapproved of “racial profiling,” which was defined as stopping motorists of 

certain racial or ethnic groups because the officers believe that these are more 
likely to than others to commit certain types of crimes. (Gross & Livingston, 

2002, p. 1413) 

Two years later, 58% said they favored “requiring Arabs, including those who are U.S. 
citizens, to undergo special, more intensive security checks before boarding airplanes in 


the U.S.” (p. 1414). 
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The apparent anger and hatred of Muslims and Arabs has had a debilitating effect in their 
communities. American Muslims have endured the backlash by isolating themselves 
within their own communities to avoid the negative responses or possible life-threatening 
situations. 

The New York Advisory Committee to U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (2004) 
issued a statement that the law enforcement policies and practices pose a threat to the 
civil rights and civil liberties of the Muslim, Arab, and South Asian communities. The 
programs may be counterproductive. They fuel distrust of law enforcement authorities 
among many members of affected communities, hinder local reporting of crimes, 
diminish the cooperation between local police and community members necessary to 
identify and thwart future terrorists. Despite its persistence and heightened prevalence 
after 9/11, racial profiling remains far from universally accepted as a valid law 
enforcement technique. Like the internment of Japanese-origin persons living in the 
United States during World War II, the post 9/11 practice of profiling and differentially 
treating Muslim, Arab, and South Asian men living in United States is a form of 
prejudice and an outward manifestation and consequence of stereotyping (Mark, Masters, 
& Mehta, 2003). 

Theory 
The Expressive Harm Thesis is a causal thesis, which claims that the harms of 


profiling are generally caused by factors other than racial profiling. Its implication is that 


the harms peculiar to racial profiling are smaller than one might have supposed and, 
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consequently, that it may be easier to justify racial profiling than one might have 
expected (Risse & Zeckhauser, 2004). 

According to Risse and Zeckhauser (2004), the harms of racial profiling is largely 
expressive. With respect to this thesis, the authors propose or suggest that: 1) there is a 
significant correlation between membership in certain racial groups and the tendency to 
commit crimes, and 2) they assume that given the tendency, police can curb crime if they 
stop, search, or investigate members of such groups differentially. The assumption is that 
such measures eliminate more crime than do measures for equivalent disruption and 
expenditures of resources. 

When there is a perceived problem of great importance, whether real or imagined, 
public perception becomes skewed. The presentation of terrorism and terrorists by the 
media and politics has contributed to unnecessary levels of panic, fear, misguided public 
consciousness, and the development of legislation creating negative social ramifications, 
yet to be seen. 

The Post 9/11 Era has created a society that is accepting of “functional 
reciprocity,” whereby racial profiling is a fair means of achieving the collective good on 
the grounds that it imposes differential burdens on those subjected to it. As the United 
States proceeds in the uncertain era of terrorism, religious extremism, and the moral 
majority, it must be cognizant not to infringe upon the ideas of freedom that our country 


is based upon, lest we again repeat the errors of our past. 
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Chapter 3 
OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 

The events of September 11, 2001 have impacted the way Federal, state, and local 
law enforcement authorities interact with Muslims, Arabs, and South Asians. This 
situation is dictated by the United States reaction to the perceived threat of terrorism and 
the implementation of measures to suppress it (Congress, 107", 2001/2004), Because of 
this “moral panic,” a new debate regarding racial profiling has surfaced, despite the 
government’s acknowledgement of its prior existence and President Bush’s vow to end 
such practices in a speech during February 2001 to the Department of Justice and the 
Senate. 

During the development of this course, the researcher conferred with the criminal 
justice graduate coordinator and faculty advisor as to the needs of the department in 
conjunction with his personal interest regarding a possible course topic that is not 
presently taught at California State University, Sacramento (CSUS). CSUS does not 
presently offer a course directly focused on racial profiling, although portions of this 
topic have been presented in other courses at CSUS. Through an internet aie the 
investigator found that other academic institutions across the country have offered 
variations of racial profiling courses administered through their sociology, African- 
American studies, and criminal justice departments. The researcher decided that rather 


than simply addressing the issue of racial profiling, a course should be developed that 
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would present some of the historical aspects of the topic and focus on its post-9/11 
impact of Muslims, Arabs, and South Asians 

The researcher conducted a literature review, which included a thorough 
examination of books, peer-reviewed journal articles, video documentaries, and an 
interview with a terrorism expert. This process was necessary to select an appropriate 
teaching methodology, course text, and establish a course syllabus. A combination of text 
and peer-reviewed journal articles were chosen for utilization in this course. The chosen 
text for the course is “Profiles in Injustice: Why Racial Profiling Cannot Work” by 
David A. Harris (2002). The researcher felt that Harris’s book offered a solid background 
on racial profiling, was thoughtful, and clearly illustrated the issues of the African 
American and the Hispanic experiences. The book also introduced some of the early 
issues of post 9/11. The text would be very beneficial to the undergraduate and post- 
graduate students and further enhanced when augmented with relevant peer-reviewed 
atime articles for each week. 

The project developer also selected five video documentaries that were found to 
be intriguing and brought relevant subject matter to the course. They were included in the 
lesson plan, however, the instructor may want to replace or delete them as s/he sees fit. 
The first documentary, How Biased are You? (Discovery Channel, 2001), explores the 
subconscious biases that can exert influence on everyday behavior. The second 
documentary is Unfinished Business: The Japanese Internment Cases (Okazaki, 1984), 


which primarily deals with the Japanese-American experience in the U.S. during WWII 
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and Executive Order 9066, which was the military order to evacuate and intern Asians- 
Americans on the West Coast. The third documentary is Racial profiling and Law 
Enforcement: America in Black and White (Films Media Group, 1998), which 
specifically focuses on racial profiling in law enforcement organizations. The fourth 
documentary Unconstitutional: The War on Civil Rights (de la Pefia, 2004) was produced 
by the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) and focuses on the questions of 
individual civil rights and the USA Patriot Act (Congress, 107", 2001/2004). Lastly, 
Flying while Muslim: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era (Media for Human Rights, 
2007) is a short 10-minute trailer that involves the issues that arise following the 
September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks. 

The project developer also constructed a 16-week course syllabus that outlined 
each lecture for the selected week and includes required readings from the primary text 
(Harris, 2002), and the additional readings of peer-reviewed journal articles. The 
suggested video documentaries are included. The course is designed chronologically to 
provide a general overview of racial biases, then progresses through the historical aspects 
of racial profiling, beginning with the Aliens and Sedition Acts, the Fugitive Slave Acts 
(1793 & 1850), the rights of the 4" and 14 Amendments, the WWII Japanese Interment, 
the pre-9/11 profiling of African Americans and Hispanics, and concludes with the moral 


panic involving the post-9/11 profiling of Muslims, Arabs, and South Asians, including 


the Federal government’s implementation of the USA Patriot Act. 
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A master instructor’s outline has been prepared as a design for instruction of the 
course. The suggested instruction is not intended to be adhered to in a lock-step manner. 
The strategies and methods are detailed and will assist the instructor in implementing the 
course plan, while allowing the students to systematically move toward the learning 
objectives. 

This course would be an invaluable addition to any university criminal justice 
curriculum. Utilizing this course curriculum as a guide, an educator could easily duplicate 
this course and find that the student and the institution would benefit from the lessons 


offered. 
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Chapter 4 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The intention in designing this project was to develop a course curriculum for an 
undergraduate and/or post-graduate class that would provide students an opportunity to 
examine pertinent facts in a historical perspective of racial profiling in the post 9/11 era. 
Each historical period is unique, and the inneaanding of the events may provide the 
students with a clearer perspective of the biases and prejudices that maybe utilized in 
constructing administrative and criminal justice policies. The social, political, and 
criminal justice implications of this course, makes it an intriguing topic that would be 
beneficial to community college or university students. 

Advantages and Limitations 

Although there is an abundance of information regarding racial profiling of 
Blacks and Hispanics, research is still lacking with regard to the post-9/11 effects upon 
Muslims, Arabs, and South Asians. The advantages of this course will be that it will 
continue to evoke thoughtful discussion into the topic. However, the Muslim community 
is not fully understood by U.S. citizens, which still creates uneasiness. Due to the moral 
panic following 9/11, the Muslim communities have become further isolated and 
withdrawn, making expanding research difficult. In hopes of obtaining a broader base of 
knowledge regarding the impact, it is hoped that Muslims conduct further research from 


their own ethnic perspective. 
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APPENDIX A 
A Historical Perspective: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era 
Textbook Summary and Analysis 

When characteristics include race or ethnicity as a factor in predicting crimes, 

criminal profiling can become racial profiling. Racial Profiling is a crime- 

fighting strategy—a government policy that treats African Americans, Latinos, 

and members of other minority groups as criminal suspects on the assumption 

that doing so will increase the odds of catching criminals. 

-David A. Harris (2002, p. 11) 

David A. Harris’s book, Profiles in Injustice: Why Racial Profiling Cannot Work, 
is considered an interesting read and provides a detailed and solid account into the many 
facets of racial profiling. After a review of multiple text options, I chose this textbook 
because I believe it will offer the students a conceptual baseline with which to establish 
an opinion in understanding the dynamics of racial and ethnic profiling. The text 
establishes a framework of the evolution of racial profiling that will be augmented by 
recent peer-reviewed journal articles, and documentaries. Provided below is a chapter 
summary of the book. 

Chapter 1 — Profiles in Injustice: American Life under the Regime of Racial Profiling 

In this chapter, Harris provides four varying accounts of incidents of racial 

profiling that involve two separate African American along a highway in Texas, an 


Hispanic judge illegally stopped on a couple of occasions by Border Patrol agents in 
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Laredo, Texas, and two Southeast Asian females being stopped, questioned, and 
photographed by an Orange Grove, California Gang Suppression Unit. Harris (2002) 
explains that racial profiling evolved from a law enforcement tactic called criminal 
profiling. The issue illustrated is that racial profiling is disproportionate to minorities and 
is reflected in the high rate of arrest and incarcerations. Proponents contend that it is the 
high involvement in crime by minorities, which supports high discretion police tactics in 
the ethnic communities. The moral, legal and social flaws of racial profiling are 
questioned. 

Chapter 2 — Profiling Past and Present, and High Discretion Police Tactics 

This chapter explains what profiling is: how it is supposed to work, its history, 
and its inherent drawbacks. There is no magic in the concept of profiling; the idea is to 
use the past, observed behavior to predict the probability that any particular person will 
engage in future crimes. However well profiling works when the factors in a profile are 
limited to behavior, serious problems arise when race or ethnic appearance behavior — 
widely shared, immutable physical characteristics —- become part of the profile. 

Chapter 3 — Profiling Unmasked: From Criminal Profiling to Racial Profiling 

How did profiling become the standard, accepted government policy in the U.S.? 
Why did so many cities and states adopt it as a way of fighting crime, especially drugs? 
This chapter chronicles the growth of profiling from a tactic championed by a few police 
officers into federal policy in the War on Drugs. It also erie how the law, as 


developed by the U.S. Supreme Court, set. the stage for profiling and encouraged its use. 
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Racial profiling did not begin in the mid 1990s, but up until that time the stories of 
African Americans, Latinos, and other minorities were dismissed as mere anecdotes or 
isolated incidents. Then came the first large-scale collections and analyses of data on 
traffic stops and searches on the New Jersey Turnpike and on interstate roadways in 
Maryland. The results stunned even the hardened cynics. The data showed that racial 
profiling was not only real, it was far more extensive and entrenched than all but the 
harshest police critics had dared say. 
Chapter 4 — The Hard Numbers: Why Racial Profiling Doesn’t Add Up 

Defenders and proponents of racial profiling say that it isn’t about race at all; it’s 
about crime fighting. Since those arrested and imprisoned are disproportionately African 
American and Latinos, defenders of profiling argue that it “just makes sense” to use 
profiles that include racial and ethnic appearance. In other words, racial profiling isn’t 
racism; it’s rational law enforcement. This chapter uses hard data from around the United 
States to demonstrate conclusively that this claim is false. Racial profiling is, in fact, a 
poor tool that hinders law enforcement. When we compare the data on law enforcement 
using racial profiling with data from the same departments on enforcement without racial 
profiling, profiling actually does a worse job catching criminals than traditional methods 
that do not rely on racial and ethnic appearance. 

Chapter 5 — The Costs of Racial Profiling: Casual and Collateral Damage 
Racial profiling does not work; it is not good policing or good police work. 


However, even if it did, we would still have to reckon with its tremendous costs, which 
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have been almost completely ignored. The personal costs of profiling are substantial to 
those who are stopped, questioned, searched and treated like suspects repeatedly, and 
these costs are paid in the currency of humiliation, anger, and resentment. But, the costs 
actually go much farther, and are spread over our entire social structure, our legal system, 
and the rule of law itself. Racial profiling has begun to show corrosive effects in 
everything from the increasing difficulty faced by rank and file police officers every day 
in doing the basics of their already difficult jobs, to the increasing reluctance of jurors, 
white and black, to believe police officers when they testify in court. 

Chapter 6 — It’s Not Just Driving While Black: How Profiling Affects Latinos, Asians, 

and Arabs 
Racial profiling is often thought of as a problem for African Americans. But as 
this chapter shows, police use profiling against many other ethnic groups, too. Asian 
young people have been profiled in California for more than a decade as potential gang 
members, their identifying information and even their pictures loaded into giant 
computerized databases as “gang members” or “gang associate.” Latinos suffer a double 
dose of profiling — as both potential criminals and suspected illegal immigrants. And, as 
recent experience makes clear, Arab Americans, Muslims, and Middle Easterners have 
often been singled out under “terrorist profiles.” 
Chapter 7 — Meeting the Challenge of Racial Profiling 
Removing race from law enforcement decision-making may seem like too large a 


goal, but that is the only way to meet the challenge of racial profiling and to eliminate it 
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root and branch. This chapter recommends policing based on accountability to the public 
and recommends concrete steps police departments can take — from data collection on 
pedestrian and traffic stops to better training to the use of early warning systems to the 
use of video and wireless technology — to make racial profiling a rare occurrence. None 
of these suggestions are pie in the sky utopian dreams; on the contrary, they come from 
police departments that who actually use these tools in the field. 

Chapter 8 — A Case Study: How One Police Agency Changed For the Better 

In the late 1990s, the U.S. Customs Service had one of the worst track records of 
racial profiling of any law enforcement agency in the country. Black women who were 
international airline passengers were forced to undergo humiliating “personal searches” — 
strip searches, body cavity inspections, and worse — are rates far higher than any 
demographic group. When this activity came under intense media scrutiny, Congress held 
hearings. Under new management, the Customs Service recognized the folly of racial 
profiling and began to do its job without the poison of using racial and ethic appearance. 
The result was the most stunning turnarounds in modern law enforcement history. 

Chapter 9 — Conclusion: The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy and the Future 

As experience of the Customs Service shows, we can come to grips with racial 
profiling. If we do, we can have policing that is both more effective and more respectful 
of the rights of all of its citizens. If we do, we stand to lose much. As our er 


becomes steadily more diverse, with larger and larger populations of Latinos and 
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immigrants, we must move away from using race in ways that do little to fight crime — 


and much to wound our fellow citizens and our institutions (Harris, 2002) 
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APPENDIX B 


An Historical Perspective: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era 
Peer-Reviewed Journal List 


Week 1: 
Introduction to the Course: Overview of Racial Profiling 


Week 2: 

Department of Justice. (2003, June 17). Fact sheet: Racial profiling. Washington, DC: 
Government Publications Office. Retrieved December 14, 2007, from 
http://www.usdoj.gov/opa/pr/2003/June/racial_profiling_fact_sheet.pdf 


Week 3: 

Stokes, L. D. (2007). Legislative and court decisions that promulgated racial profiling: A 
sociohistorical perspective. Journal of Contemporary Criminal Justice, 23(3), 
263-275. 


Risse, M., & Zeckhauser, R. (2004). Racial profiling. Philosophy & Public Affairs, 32(2), 
131-170. 


Lever, A. (2007). What’s wrong with racial profiling? Another look at the problem. 
Criminal Justice Ethics, Winter/Spring, 20-28. 


Week 4: 

The 4th" and 14" Amendments 

Constitution of the United States. (2007, January). World almanac & book of facts. 
Retrieved November 5, 2007, from Academic Search Premier database. 


Restrictions on Civil Liberties. (2005, September). Congressional Digest, 84(7), 194-195. 


Hine, D. C., Hine, W., & Harrold, S. (2003). The African American odyssey. Upper 
Saddle, NJ: Prentice Hall. 


Week 5: 


Cook, W. (1950). Harsh winds shake the dust from Manzanar’s past. Washington, DC: 
National Archives, Library of Congress. 


Verinakis, T. (2007). The exception to the rule. Social Identities, 13(1), 97-118. 


Week 6: 

Gabbidon, S. L., Marzette, L. N., & Petersen, S. A. (2007). Racial profiling and the 
courts: An empirical analysis of Federal litigation: 1991 to 2006. Journal of 
Contemporary Criminal Justice, 23, 226-238. 


Welch, K. (2007). Black criminal stereotypes and racial profiling. Journal of 
Contemporary Criminal Justice, 23(3), 276-288. 


Week 7: 
Gross, S. R., & Livingston, D. (2002). Racial profiling under attack. Columbia Law 
Review, 102(S), 1413-1438. 


Lichtenberg, I. (2006). Driving while Black (DWB): Examining race as a tool in the war 
on drugs. Police Practice and Research, 7(1), 49-60. 


Week 8: 
Bork, R. H. (2003, July-August). Civil liberties after 9/11. [Electronic version]. 
Commentary Magazine, 116(1), 29-35. 


Week 10: 
Congress, 107". (2001). Uniting and strengthening America by providing appropriate 


tools required to intercept and obstruct terrorism (USA Patriot) Act of 2001. Pub. 
No.107-56. Retrieved October 15, 2007 from 
news.findlaw.com/cnn/docs/terrorism/hr3 162.pdf 


American Civil Liberties Union. (2003b). The FBI’s power to rifle through your records 
and personal belongings without telling you. 


Week 11: 

Congress, 107". (2001). Uniting and strengthening America by providing appropriate 
tools required to intercept and obstruct terrorism (USA Patriot) Act of 2001. Pub. 
No.107-56. Retrieved October 15, 2007 from 
news.findlaw.com/cnn/docs/terrorism/hr3 162.pdf 


Center for Constitutional Rights. (2001). The USA Patriot Act: What’s so patriotic about 
trampling on the Bill of Rights? New York: Author. 


Week 12: 
Stein, E., & Meeropol, M. (2003, July). Construction of an enemy. Monthly Review: An 
Independent Socialist Magazine, 55(3), 125-129. 
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.Week 13: 
Ashar, S. M. (2001-2002). Immigration and subordination: The consequences of racial 


profiling after September 11. Connecticut Law Review, 34, 1185-1199. 


Cainkar, L. (2004). The impact of the September 11 attacks and their aftermath on Arab 
and Muslim communities in the United States. GSC Quarterly, Summer/Fall(13). 


Week 14: 
Ioimo, R., Tears, R. S., Meadows, L. A., Becton, J. B., & Charles, M. T. (2007). The 


police view of biased-based policing. Police Quarterly, 10(3), 270-287. 


Glover, K. S. (2007). Police discourse on racial profiling. Journal of Contemporary 
Criminal Justice, 23(3), 239-247. 


Legislative Analyst’s Office. (2002). An evaluation of: Racial profiling data collection 
and training. Sacramento, CA: Author. 
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APPENDIX C 
A Historical Perspective: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era 
Video Documentary Summary and Analysis 
Week 2 — How Biased Are You? (45 Min.) 

Explores the history and practice of racism through its extreme manifestations, 
such as the Holocaust, segregation, bias crimes, and racial profiling, as well as it more 
subtle demonstrations, such as the pernicious subconscious biases that can exert an 
influence on everyday behavior. Uses hidden cameras to show the different experiences 
of black and white persons in a store. Examines the provocative bias-sensitivity test 
developed by Anthony Greenwald and Mahzarin Banaji, which looks for hidden, 
subconscious biases. Looks at prejudice in children of various ages. Hosted by Forrest 


Sawyer (Discovery Channel, 2001). 


Week 5 — Unfinished Business: The Japanese Internment Cases (60 Min.) 

Tells the stories of three Japanese-Americans, Fred Korematsu, Gordon 
Hirabyashi, and Minoru Yasui, who resisted the military and Executive Order 9066, to 
intern the Japanese-Americans and remove them from the West Coast after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Focuses on the three men’s lives and the reasons to take their case to the 


Supreme Court (Okazaki, 1984). 
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Week 7 —Racial Profiling and the Law: America in Black and White. (44 min.) 

Focuses on Racial Profiling in law enforcement, investigating the issue from the 
victim’s point of view as well as through the eyes of the police. Hosted by Ted Koppel, 
featuring Christopher Darden and Michael McQueen (Films Media Group, 1998). 

Week 10 — Unconstitutional: The War on Civil Liberties (68 min.) 

Discusses how the USA Patriot Act has taken away checks on law enforcement 
and continues to endanger the civil liberties of all Americans under the guise of being 
part of the war on terrorism, and how paranoia, fear and racial profiling have led to gross 
infringements on freedom and democracy without strengthening national security 


(ACLU, 2004). 


Week 12 — Flying While Muslim: Racial Profiling Post-9/11 

FLYING WHILE MUSLIM is a story about men and women who have been 
subjected to detainment in airports and police stations, or accused as enemies of the state 
based on their perceived “Muslimness” or “Arabness.” It attempts to present different 
sides of the story so that the viewers could open themselves to the various arguments 


presented by the people concerned (Media for Human Rights, 2007). 
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APPENDIX D 


A Historical Perspective: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era 
An Instructor’s Guide 


The government instituted dramatic changes following the September 11, 2001 
terrorist attacks. The enactment of the USA Patriot Act has provided federal law 
enforcement officials with a much broader authority. 

The development and focus of this criminal justice course is to provide a 
conceptual framework to undergraduate or post-graduate students in understanding the 
history, theory, and criminal justice policy regarding the post 9/11 racial profiling of 
Muslims, Arabs, and South Asians. The systematic understanding of an historical 
perspective of racial profiling and biases will include the Alien and Sedition Act, the 
Fugitive Slave Act, the WW II Japanese Internment, the pre-9/11 profiling of African 
Americans and Hispanics, and the post-9/11 profiling of Muslims. 

This course will enhance the students understanding of the theoretical and 
practical problems that criminologist/social scientists will encounter with respect to race, 
ethnicity, crime, justice, and the operation of the criminal justice system. 


The primary textbook for this course is: 


@ Harris, D. A. (2003). Profiles in injustice: Why racial profiling cannot work. New 
York: The New Press. 


Suggested Reading: 


@ Bumgarner, J. B. (2005). Profiling and criminal justice in America. Santa 
Barbara, CA: ABC-CLIO. 


@ Pampel, F. C. (2004). Library in a book: Racial profiling. New York: Facts On 
File Inc. 


Selected peer-reviewed journal articles: 
***The journal articles listed below are in the order in which they will be 
presented in the course. 


@ Department of Justice. (2003, June 17). Fact sheet: Racial profiling. Washington, 
DC: Author. 


@ Stokes, L. D. (2007). Legislative and court decisions that promulgated racial 
profiling: A sociohistorical perspective. Journal of Contemporary Criminal 
Justice, 23(3), 263-275. 
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Risse, M. & Zeckhauser, R. (2004). Racial profiling. Philosophy & Public Affairs, 
32(2), 131-170. 


Lever, A. (2007). What’s Wrong with Racial Profiling? Another look at the 
problem. Criminal Justice Ethics, Winter/Spring, 20-28. 


Constitution of the United States. (2007, January). World almanac & book of facts 
(4” and 14" Amendments). Retrieved November 5, 2007, from Academic Search 
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Recommended Documentaries: 

I recommend that the following documentaries to be shown during the 
appropriate week of the subject matter in the course. The documentaries will 
reinforce the required reading and include a visual and informational element 
that will aid in-class discussion (See video summary and analysis). 


How Biased Are You? (45 Min.) 

Unfinished Business (60 Min.) 

Racial Profiling and Law Enforcement: America in Black and White (44 min.) 
Unconstitutional: The War on Civil Liberties (68 min.) 

Flying While Muslim: Racial Profiling Post-9/11 (10 min.) 


eee fe 


Other Suggested Documentaries: 


@ The Rodney King Incident: Race and Justice in America (1988). 
@ Should We Fear the Police? (1999) 


+ 
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To Catch a Killer: Use and Abuse of Criminal Profiling (2001) 


On-line resources that may be helpful: 


+ 


American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee 
http://www.adc.org 


American Civil Liberties Union 
http://www.aclu.org 


Civil Rights Project 
http://www. civilrightsproject.harvard.edu 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
http://www.naacp.org 


Mexican America Legal Defense and Educational Fund (MALDEF) 
http://www.maldef.org 


Racial Profiling Legal Help (RPLH) Resource Center 
http://racialprofilinglegalhelp.com 


APPENDIX E 


A Historical Perspective: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era 
Weekly outline and lecture topics: 


This is a detailed weekly course outline of proposed lecture topics 
regarding the historical perspective of racial profiling. The lecture is arranged 
chronologically to help the students better understand the events as they 
transpire. The lecture design is only a blueprint for the instructor and is not 
intended to followed in a lock-step manner, but will certainly provided a base 
to begin. 


Week 1: Course Overview: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era 
Provide the student a general overview of the course requirements and 
discuss the problems involved with racial profiling. 
(1) Personal biases 
(I) Ethnic communities effected 
(III) Pre and Post 9/11 issues 
(IV) USA Patriot Act and Civil Liberties 


Week 2: Defining Racial Profiling 
(1) Review the varying definitions of racial profiling. 
(II) Discussion of the evolution of racial profiling from a criminal 
profiling technique. 
(IIT) Who are the targets of racial profiling? Why? 
(IV) How and why the racial profiling techniques were implemented. 


*Harrris, pp. 1-72 
*Racial Profiling: Fact Sheet (DOJ) (2003). 
*Documentary — How Biased Are You? 


Week 3: Origins of Racial Profiling 
(1) Legislative and Court decisions regarding racial profiling. 
(I) | Expressive Harm Thesis. 


*Stokes (2007) 
*Risse & Zeckhauser (2006) 
*Lever (2007) 
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Week 4: The Alien and Sedition Act / The Fugitive Slave Act / 4" and 14" 
Amendments 


(1) 


(iD) 


(II) 


(IV) 


Discuss the four laws passed by the Federalists in 1798 during 
undeclared naval war with France (Naturalization Act, Alien 
Friends Act, Alien Enemies Act, Sedition Act). 

Compare and contrast the impact of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1793 and 1850, which essentially endorsed slavery and required 
the return of runaway slaves. 

An overview of the 4 Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
which protects against unreasonable searches and seizures. 

An Overview of the 14" Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
which provides equal protection under the law to all persons 
within their jurisdiction. 


Week 5: Japanese Internment 


(I) 


(ID) 


Discuss the impact of President Roosevelt’s authorization of 
Executive Order 9066, which allowed local military 
commanders to designate “military areas” as “exclusion zones.” 
Introduce the similarities of post 9/11 and the Japanese 
exclusion, removal, and detention and the argument that it was 
permissible to curtail the civil rights of racial groups when there 
is “pressing public necessity.” 


i *Verinakis (2007) 
*Cook (1950, National Archives) 
*Documentary — Unfinished Business 


Week 6: African-American and Hispanic Profiling 


(I) 
(II) 
(111) 


Drug Wars 
Black criminal stereotypes 
Federal Litigation 


*Harris, pp 73-90 
*Gabbidon et al. (2007) 
*Welch (2007) 
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Week 7: African American and Hispanic Profiling cont. 
(1) Driving While Black 
(I) Racial profiling Under Attack 
(III) Discuss the on-going immigration debate in the U.S. 


*Harris, pp 91-128 
*Documentary — Racial Profiling and Law Enforcement: America in 
Black and White 


Week 8: September 11, 2001 
(I) An examination of civil liberties after 9/11 
(II) ‘Foreign Intelligence Service Act (FISA) 


*Bork (2003) 
Week 9: Midterm Exam 


Week 10: Post 9/11 and the USA Patriot Act 
(1) Discuss the pros and cons of the Patriot Act. Was it 
implemented in haste? Should the citizens have had any input? 
Does it protect America? 
(11) Moral Panic 


*USA Patriot Act (2001, 2004) 
*Documentary — Unconstitutional: The War on Our Civil Liberties. 


Week 11: The USA Patriot Act 
(I) How federal law enforcement utilized the Patriot Act. 
(II) Should the Patriot Act be scaled back or repealed since there is 
no immediate threat? 
(III) Did the President and Congress act beyond their scope of duty? 


* ACLU (2003) 
*Chang (2001) 
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Week 12: The Arab and Muslim Effect 
(I) The impact upon Muslim communities 
(II) | The media depiction of Muslim and Arabs 


*Stein (2003) 
*Prashad (2005) 
*Documentary — “Flying While Muslim” 


Week 13: The Arab and Muslim Effect 
(1) Special alien registration (visas) 
(I) ‘Fear and distrust 


*Harris, pp 223-240 
* Ashar (2002) 
*Cainkar (2002) 


Week 14: Law Enforcement Perception 
(I) Police view of biased-based policing. 
(II) =‘ Data collection and training 


*Harris, pp 208-222 
*Toimo et al. (2007) 


*Glover (2007) 
*LAO (2002) 


Week 15: Papers / Presentations 


Week 16: Final Exam 
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APPENDIX F 


Course Syllabus 
A Historical Perspective: Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era 


CRJ XXX & CRU XXX, Section 101 


Fall 2008 


Mondays 7:00 pm to 10:00 pm 


California State University, Sacramento 


Professor: Michael D. Brooks 
E-mail: mdb82@saclink.csus.edu 
Office: Alpine 000 

Phone #: XXX-KXX-XXXXK 
Office Hrs: By appointment 


COURSE DESCRIPTION: 

A Historical Perspective of Racial Profiling in the Post 9/11 Era, is designed to 
provide the undergraduate and graduate students with an examination of the 
foundations underlying racial profiling in the United States. This seminar will 
review: definitions of racial profiling, the origins of profiling, the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, the Fugitive Slave Act, the Japanese Internment Act, the 4" and 
14" Amendments, the Immigration Debate, the USA Patriot Act, the Arab and 
Muslim Effect, the dramatic changes following the post 9/11 era, and the 
measures implemented to combat its affects in contemporary police 
administrations and government institutions. 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

* Define racial profiling. Identify the significance as it applies to criminal 
justice research. 

« Analyze the historical factors that have influenced racial profiling in the 
United States. 

" Critically examine and comprehend the USA Patriot Act. Describe major 
ethical issues presented by its application. 

* Describe and evaluate the post 9/11 effects on citizens and non-citizens of 
the United States. 


REQUIRED TEXTS: 
Harris, D. A. (2003). Profiles in injustice: Why racial profiling cannot work. New York: 
The New Press. 


SUGGESTED READING: 
Bumgarner, J. B. (2005). Profiling and criminal justice in America. Santa Barbara, CA: 
ABC-CLIO. 


Pampel, F. C. (2004). Library in a book: Racial profiling. New York: Facts On File Inc. 


RECOMMENDED DOCUMENTARIES: 
How Biased Are You? (45 Min.) 
Unfinished Business (60 Min.) 
Racial Profiling and Law Enforcement: America in Black and White (44 min.) 
Unconstitutional: The War on Civil Liberties (68 min.) 
Flying While Muslim: Racial Profiling Post-9/11 (10 min.) 


OTHER SUGGESTED DOCUMENTARIES: 
@ The Rodney King Incident: Race and Justice in America 
@ Should We Fear the Police? 
@ To Catch a Killer: Use and Abuse of Criminal Profiling 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS: 


(2) Examinations 60% (30% Each) 
(1) Paper 40% 


Total 100% 


Class Attendance and Participation: 

Attendance in this class is required and valuable. Since class will almost always 
consist of a lecture as well as a discussion, I will expect you to come to class 
having completed all the readings assigned for that day. It is also to your 
advantage to listen closely to the lecture and to respond thoughtfully and 
respectfully to the topic, to your instructor, and to your peers. I will be looking for 
quality in your contributions to class discussion. Taking notes during lectures and 
films is highly recommended, since I'll expect you to apply key concepts and 
terms in your papers and to show your understanding of them in your exams. 
Class attendance and participation is therefore expected and a deduction will be 
included in your final grade for failure to comply. 
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Exams: 

There will be two examinations in this course. The two exams will be comprised 
of short answers, and a longer essay response designed to test your 
comprehension of and ability to apply the information from class lectures, 
assigned readings, and films. STUDENTS ARE EXPECTED TO TAKE THE 
EXAMS WHEN THEY ARE SCHEDULED. There will be no make-up mid-term 
exam unless you advise me AHEAD OF THE EXAM DAY of a valid need to 
reschedule. There will be no make-up for final exams. 


Paper: 
Each student will be required to submit a 5-7 page paper as well as a classroom 


presentation analyzing and examining the effects of racial profiling pre and post 
9/11. Papers should include your thoughts on the USA Patriot Act, and include 
references. 


COURSE POLICIES: 

Academic Etiquette Policy: 

Class will begin promptly. Arriving late and leaving early is not tolerable; if you 
have class, jobs, or childcare conflicts, please notify me as soon as possible. 
Please do not attempt to carry on private conversations with other students during 
lectures or discussions. I also require that guest speakers be treated with respect, 
courtesy, and your complete attention. Finally, I expect all students to treat each 
other respectfully. In order for us to learn from each other, we have to allow each 
other to make mistakes, and/or to offer unpopular positions for debate. Name 
calling and other forms of verbal harassment will not be tolerated and will result 
in either the “harasser” being asked to leave the class and/or in penalty points 
being subtracted from his/her final score at my discretion. 


Wireless devices: 
Turn off your wireless communication devices before coming to class. The world 
can survive without getting a hold of you for 50 minutes. Trust me, it will be ok. 


Disability Accommodation: 


Reasonable accommodations are available for students who have a documented 
disability. Please notify me during the first week of class of any accommodations 
needed for the course. Late notification may cause the requested accommodations 
to be unavailable. Official documentation will be required to verify any necessary 
accommodations. The SSWD web address is http://www.csus.edu/sswd/ and the 
phone number is 916-278-6955. 

Academic Honesty Policy: 

PLAGIARISM OR CHEATING OF ANY KIND ON ANY ASSIGNMENT OR 

EXAM WILL NOT BE TOLERATED AND WILL RESULT IN A FAILING 
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GRADE IN THE COURSE. Please review the university’s policy online at 
http://library.csus.edu. In all instances, you must do your own work. 


FALL 2008 SCHEDULE 


Though I will try to remain as faithful as possible to this syllabus, I 
reserve the right to make changes. These will be announced in advance. 
This syllabus tells you the dates by which you need to have the material 


Week 1: Introduction to the Course: Overview of Racial Profiling 
Note: Review your syllabus carefully today. 
Week 2: Defining Racial Profiling 
Read Harris pp. 1-72 
Fact Sheet: Racial Profiling (DOJ, June 2003) 
Film: ~ How Biased Are You? 
Week 3: Origins of Racial Profiling 
Read Legislative and Court Decisions that Promulgated Racial Profiling. 


(Stokes, 2007) 

Racial Profiling (Risse & Zeckhauser, 2006) 

What’s Wrong with Racial Profiling? Another Look at the Problem 
(Lever, 2007) 


Week 4: The Aliens and Seditions Act / The Fugitive Slave Act / The 4” 
and 14" Amendments 

Read Restrictions on Civil Liberties (2005) 
The African American Odyssey (Hine, D., Hine, W.C., & Harrold, S., 
2003) 


U.S. Constitution 


Week 5: The Japanese Internment 
Read The Exception to the Rule (Verinakis, 2007) 


Film 


Week 6: 
Read 


Week 7: 
Read 


Film 


Week 8: 
Read 


Week 9: 


Week 10: 


Read 


Film 


Week 11: 


Read 


Week 12: 


Harsh Winds Shake the Dust from Manzanar’s Past (Cook, National 
Archives) 


Unfinished Business 


African American Profiling 

Harris pp. 73-90 

Racial Profiling and the Courts: An Empirical Analysis 
Federal Litigation (Gabbidon et al., 2007) 

Black Criminal Stereotypes and Racial Profiling (Welch, 2007) 


African American Profiling 

Harris 91-128 

Racial Profiling under Attack (Gross & Livingston, 2002) 
Driving While Black: Examining Race as a Tool in the War on 
Drugs (Lichtenberg, 2006) 


Racial Profiling and Law Enforcement: America in Black and 
White | 


September 11, 2001 
Civil Liberties after 9/11 (Bork, 2003) 


Midterm Exam 


Post 9/11 and the US Patriot Act 
USA Patriot Act (2001, 2004) 


Unconstitutional: The War on Our Civil Liberties 


The US Patriot Act 
USA Patriot Act (2001, 2004) 
Unpatriotic Acts (ACLU, 2003) 
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What’s So Patriotic About Trampling on the Bill of Rights? (Chang, 2001) 


The Arab and Muslim Effect 
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Read Construction of an Enemy (Stein, 2003) 
How the Hindus Became Jews: American Racism after 9/11 (Prashad, 
2005) 

Film “Flying While Muslim” 

Week 13: = The Arab and Muslim Effect 

Read Harris pp. 223-240 


Immigration Enforcement and Subordination: The Consequences of Racial 
Profiling After September 11 (Ashar, 2002) 

The Impact of September 11 Attacks and Their Aftermath in Arab and 
Muslim Communities in the United States (Cainkar, 2002) 


Week 14: Law Enforcement Perception 

Read Harris pp. 208-222 
The Police View of Bias-Based Policing (Ioimo et al., 2007) 
Police Discourse on Racial Profiling (Glover, 2007) 
Racial Profiling Data Collection and Training (Hill [LAO], 2002) 


Week 15: Papers / Presentations 


Week 16: Final Exam 


These general guidelines will be used to assess written work. Any grade deduction 
for misspelled words is in addition to these guidelines. 


The Superior Paper (A/A-) 


Thesis: Easily identifiable, plausible, novel, sophisticated, insightful, crystal clear. 
Connects well with paper title. 


Structure: Evident, understandable, appropriate for thesis. Excellent transitions 
from point to point. Paragraphs support solid topic sentences. 


Use of evidence: Primary source information used to buttress every point with at 
least one example. Examples support mini-thesis and fit within paragraph. 
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Excellent integration of quoted material into sentences. Demonstrates an in depth 
understanding of the ideas in the assigned reading and critically 
evaluates/responds to those ideas in an analytical, persuasive manner. 


Analysis: Author clearly relates evidence to "mini-thesis" (topic sentence); 
analysis is fresh and exciting, posing new ways to think of the material. Work 
displays critical thinking and avoids simplistic description or summary of 
information. 


Logic and argumentation: All ideas in the paper flow logically; the argument is 
identifiable, reasonable, and sound. Author anticipates and successfully defuses 
counter-arguments; makes novel connections to outside material (from other parts 
of the class, or other classes), which illuminate thesis. Creates appropriate college 
level, academic tone. 


Mechanics: Sentence structure, grammar, and diction excellent; correct use of 
punctuation and citation style; minimal to no spelling errors; absolutely no run-on 
sentences or comma splices. Conforms in every way to format requirements. 


The Good Paper (B+/B) 


Thesis: Promising, but may be slightly unclear, or lacking in insight or originality. 
Paper title does not connect as well with thesis or is not as interesting. 


Structure: Generally clear and appropriate, though may wander occasionally. May 
have a few unclear transitions, or a few paragraphs without strong topic sentences. 


Use of evidence: Examples used to support most points. Some evidence does not 
support point, or may appear where inappropriate. Quotes well integrated into 
sentences. Demonstrates a solid understanding of the ideas in the assigned reading 
and critically evaluates/responds to those ideas in an analytical, persuasive 
manner. 


Analysis: Evidence often related to mini-thesis, though links perhaps not very 
clear. Some description, but more critical thinking. 


Logic and argumentation: Argument of paper is clear, usually flows logically and 
makes sense. Some evidence that counter-arguments acknowledged, though 
perhaps not addressed. Occasional insightful connections to outside material 
made. Mostly creates appropriate college level, academic tone. 
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Mechanics: Sentence structure, grammar, and diction strong despite occasional 
lapses; punctuation and citation style often used correctly. Some (minor) spelling 
errors; may have one run-on sentence or comma splice. Conforms in every way to 
format requirements. 


The Borderline Paper (B-/C+ 


‘ Thesis: May be unclear (contain many vague terms), appear unoriginal, or offer 
relatively little that is new; provides little around which to structure the paper. 
Paper title and thesis do not connect well or title is unimaginative. 


Structure: Generally unclear, often wanders or jumps around. Few or weak 
transitions, many paragraphs without topic sentences. 


Use of evidence: Examples used to support some points. Points often lack 
supporting evidence, or evidence used where inappropriate (often because there 
may be no clear point). Quotes may be poorly integrated into sentences. 
Demonstrates a general understanding of the ideas in the assigned reading and 
only occasionally critically evaluates/responds to those ideas in an analytical, 
persuasive manner. 


Analysis: Quotes appear often without analysis relating them to mini-thesis (or 
there is a weak mini-thesis to support), or analysis offers nothing beyond the 
quote. Even balance between critical thinking and description. 


Logic and argumentation: Logic may often fail, or argument may often be 
unclear. May not address counter-arguments or make any outside connections. 
Occasionally creates appropriate ‘college level, academic tone, but has some 
informal language or inappropriate slang. 


Mechanics: Problems in sentence structure, grammar, and diction (usually not 
major). Some errors in punctuation, citation style, and spelling. May have some 
run-on sentences or comma splices. Conforms in almost every way to format 
requirements. 


The "Needs Help" Paper (CLC) 
Thesis: Difficult to identify at all, may be bland restatement of obvious point. 


Structure: Unclear, often because thesis is weak or non-existent. Transitions 
confusing and unclear. Few topic sentences. 
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Use of evidence: Very few or very weak examples. General failure to support 
statements, or evidence seems to support no statement. Quotes not integrated into 
sentences; "plopped in" in improper manner. Demonstrates a little understanding 
of (or occasionally misreads) the ideas in the assigned reading and does not 
critically evaluates/responds to those ideas in an analytical, persuasive manner. 


Analysis: Very little or very weak attempt to relate evidence to argument; may be 
no identifiable argument, or no evidence to relate it to. More description than 
critical thinking. 


Logic and argumentation: Ideas do not flow at all, usually because there is no 
argument to support. Simplistic view of topic; no effort to grasp possible 
alternative views. Does not create appropriate college level, academic tone, and 
has informal language or inappropriate slang. 


Mechanics: Big problems in sentence structure, grammar, and diction. Frequent 
major errors in citation style, punctuation, and spelling. May have many run-on 
sentences and comma splices. Does not conform to format requirements. 


The "Really Needs Help" Paper (D+/D) 


Is like The "Needs Help" Paper but the problems are more serious or more 
frequent. 


The Failing Paper 


Shows obviously minimal lack of effort or comprehension of the assignment. Very 
difficult to understand owing to major problems with mechanics, structure, and 
analysis. Has no identifiable thesis, or utterly incompetent thesis. Does not follow 
paper guidelines for length and format. Plagiarizes. 
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APPENDIX G 


Electronic Interview 
Racial Profiling — Post September 11, 2001 


Captain Mike Ziegler January 10, 2008 
Sacramento County Sheriff's Department 
Commander, Training and Education Division 


1. Title, Assignment, Task Force name: 


Current Title — Captain, Sacramento County Sheriff’s Department 
Title at the time of Task Force — Sergeant, Sacramento County Sheriff's Department 


Current Assignment — Commander, Training and Education Division 
Assignment at the time of Task Force - Commander of Field Operations and Intelligence 


Task Force name — California Anti-Terrorism Information Center (CATIC) 
2. Specific Duties 


I served as the Task Force Commander for CATIC for all field and intelligence 
operations. CATIC was a state wide, multi-jurisdictional task force formed after 
September 11, 2001 and was charged with identifying and investigating suspected 
terrorists and acts of terrorism, both international and domestic. 


I directed all investigations for the 13 agency task force to ensure that all criminal 
intelligence was gathered, analyzed, edited and disseminated to law enforcement agencies 
in Northern California. I directed the investigations on all intelligence that was deemed 
credible, or had a level of credibility. 


I was tasked with augmenting CATIC’s manpower by presenting its mission to heads of 
federal, state and local law enforcement agencies to request their support. I frequently 
presented, or facilitated, training material to community groups, government agencies, 
and private businesses on how to deal with, and identify, terrorist related issues. 


3. Did you feel that you were asked to target Muslims or suspected terrorists? 


No, agency and task force policy was prohibitive against profiling and had several layers 
of administrative steps to legitimize investigative targets. 
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However, CATIC was inundated with tips from citizens who were profiling other citizens 
based on their race, culture and religious beliefs. 
4. What was done with the information? 


The information, or intelligence, would come in via telephone or letter. The information 
would be legitimized via criminal, financial and public records checks. If there was a 
reasonable suspicion related to the information field investigative techniques were 
deployed. These could include public video and human surveillance to the use of 
informants. If probable cause was established from this intelligence then court orders 
were prepared, approved and served. Court orders would include search warrants, 
physical and telephonic, arrest warrants, financial warrants and mail covers (warrants for 
incoming mail and packages to the United States Post Office). Upon the service of the 
warrants if evidence was recovered arrests or indictments were made. 


Most of the information received was based upon public fear and incorporated citizens 
profiling on race, culture and religion. This information was recorded and the complaint 
was closed. The citizen was informed of the closure and instructed on what real “red 
flags” of terrorist activity look like. The citizen was not discouraged to making further 
complaints, but they were better equipped with the tools to alleviate their fears. 


5. Any interesting stories? 


We had many cases into suspected terrorist groups that spanned from Chico to 
Bakersfield California. Most of these cases involved surveillance of suspected criminal 
organizations who were running legitimate businesses and transferring the profits over 
seas. As an intelligence unit we would develop the cases and turn them over to an agency 
such as the United States Treasury Department who was more equipped to follow the 
finances once the left the U.S., track what was being purchased and/or who the money 
was going to. Many of the financial accounts of these businesses and its owners, or 
affiliates, were frozen. 


Several cases were domestic terrorism cases targeting American citizens who were 
targeting the federal government. One case in particular culminated in the arrest of three 
individuals who were targeting government buildings with acts of arson. Our team was 
set up on a surveillance in which we observed this group pour gasoline around and on a 
government building. We obviously stopped them in progress and made the arrests. 
A couple of things I learned from this assignment have always stuck with me: 
> I learned the fundamental differences between radical Muslims and the 
peacefulness of the majority of Muslims around the world. Many of our citizen 
informants were peaceful Muslims suspicious of people of their own culture, 
religion and origin. 
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> It was reaffirmed that when people (citizens) are uneducated about the facts of 
the differences in cultures, religions, etc...they fear them. This leads to distrust 
and sometimes hate, and; 

> I learned that the hate for Americans and their way of life is strong from many 
subversive groups, international and domestic. I believe that they hide behind an 
honorable religion and way of life and commit murder because they also are 
driven by fear. 


6. Did you investigate Muslims as victims post 9/11 (assaults/threats). 


No, but we did pass on many cases of suspected hate crimes to local agency Hate Crime 
Units to investigate. 


In the mid 90’s I was on an investigative team with the Sacramento Sheriff's Department 
who investigated a series of attacks on Jewish businesses and Synagogues. It seemed like 
there were more hate crimes committed against the local Jewish community then than 
there was on Muslims or Arabians post 911. 


7. Anything else you would like to add. 


CATIC does not exist any longer. After the creation of the Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) these task forces joined DHS to supplement resources. 


CATIC did serve its purpose as an immediate response to possible secondary terrorists 
attacks within the first year after 911. 
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